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To THE Presbytery of Wilmington : 

Dear Brethren: — I have a communication to niake, 
the purport of which is, both to you and myself, a 
matter of some importance and interest It has be- 
come a duty which I owe to you and to the Presby- 
terian church, with which I at present stand con- 
nectedy to announce the fact, that my views of doc- 
trinal truth have of late undergone such changes, as 
to make it improper for me any longer to profess 
adherence to her standards. The force of this re- 
mark you will perceive at once, when I tell you, 
that I can no longer give my assent to one of the 
most prominent doctrines of the Calvinistic and 
Presbyterian creed — the doctrine of a vicarious 
atonement. 

I can conceive of the unpleasant sensations which 
this annunciation will awaken in the bosoms of many 
of you, and truly reluctant am I to take a step which 
will give rise to such feelings. Nothing but a deep 
and settled conviction of duty-^duty which T believe 
I owe to conscience, to truth, and to God — could have 
constrained me to pursue this course. I shall not at- 
tempt to describe the conflicts of mind through which 
I have passed, in coming to my present t^oaitioa*) ^\<v& 
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the tumultuous emotions which have agitated my bo- 
som, when contemplating the performance of this 
task. This I could not do, if I were disposed. It 
may not he improper, however, to give you some 
general account of the stages through which my miad 
has passed in its progress from my former to my pre- 
sent views. Such an account, with what shall follow, 
will show what opinions, formerly entertained, I now 
reject; what views I adopt in their place; with some 
of the reasons hy which I have been governed. 

I was educated from my infancy, as some of you 
know, under the auspices of the Presbyterian church. 
It was not, however, until about seven years since, 
that I felt sufficient interest in the subject of religion, 
as a matter of personal importance, fonnally to attach 
myself to a particular branch of it, as a regular mem- 
ber. About that time I united myself with the Pres- 
byterian church of Carlisle; and about the same time 
believing it to be my duty to devote myself to the 
work of the ministry, I commenced a course of stu- 
dies with that work in view, under the direction of 
my friend and pastor, Mr. George DuSield. As was 
to be expected, I adopted the doctrinal tenets of the 
church in which I had been reared, and with which 
alone I had any acquaintance. This I did the more 
readily, as I was accustomed, situated where I was, to 
the most liberal construction of these tenets. Mr. 
Duffield, I need not tell yoo, is a practical preach- 
er, and at the same time a man of very philoso- 
phicMl inind; in his exhibitions of truth, tlierefore. 
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public and private, the doctrines of Calvin were di- 
vested of much of their ancient severity, and presented 
in such a modified and modernised form as to make 
them appear rational and easy to be received. For seve- 
ral years after I commenced my theological studies, no- 
thing occurred to induce me to call in question the 
truth of any of these doctrines. On the contrary, all 
my reading, and all the preaching I heard, and the 
private instructions to which I listened, were of such 
a character as to confirm my belief of their correctness, 
and to assure me that those who rejected any of them 
were guilty of "damnable and soul-ruining heresies.*' 
In the courseof my theological preparation, however, 
it so happened that circumstances which I need not here 
mention, threw me into the society of persons of difier- 
ent denominations who were entire unbelievers in the 
peculiar doctrines of orthodoxy. Some of these were 
of a class which I had been accustomed to regard as 
heretics of the most pestiferous kind. Opportunities 
were afforded me of becoming acquainted with their 
moral character and governing principles. I found 
that the morals of many of them were of the purest 
and most irreproachable kind, and that they were un- 
der the practical influence of the most elevated reli- 
gious sentiment. I was satisfied that in their actions, 
and in the feelings they manifested, these persons, 
whom I had been taught to regard as heretics, gave 
evidence of regeneration as unequivocal as I had ever 
seen manifested by the most orthodox — notwith- 
standing, they intelligently vsltvA. di^>\i«^^^l ^^xisRw^ 
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the doctrine of a vicarious atonement. These things I 
found hard to reconcile. I conversed with them, and 
heard the reasons of their belief. My faith in my 
previous doctrinal views was shaken. My mind was 
put upon inquiry. I read, and though t, and sought 
for light upon the subject, with intense interest For 
months my mind was in a continuous conflict. At 
times, I was so far satisfied of the fallacy of my former 
views, as to be on the point of announcing my unbe- 
lief. But a thought of the consequences of such a 
step would appal and deter me. I was in the midst 
of a community in which there was not one, to my 
knowledge, that would be likely to sympathize with 
me. Any intimations I had given of scepticism on 
these points, were received with apparent horror by 
my acquaintances. I felt that if I yielded to the im- 
pulse of my temporary convictions, I should be cut 
off from Christian fellowship, my name would be cast 
out as evil, my opportunities of usefulness perhaps de- 
stroyed, and my fair prospects all blasted. I began 
to distrust my own judgment; and felt disposed to yield 
to the opinion of men, whom I deemed wiser and 
better than myself. I heard and read again on the 
side of orthodoxy. No longer submitting to the de- 
cisions of reason alone, as I had previously been dis- 
posed to do, I directed my attention more especially 
to the testimony of the Scriptures. This I collated 
with some care, and on the principles of interpreta- 
tion, by which I was then governed, my conclusion was, 
that the doctrine of a vicarious atonement, was scrip- 
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tural, and as^ a consequence, that I was bound to retain 
it My mind was now sufficiently satisfied to be at 
rest; and I had nothing more to do but to reconcile 
as well as I could this doctrine, with the dictates of 
reason. This, although I honestly believed in its 
truth, I was never able to do to my own satisfaction. 

Soon after this, I presented myself to the Presby- 
tery of Carlisle as a candidate for licensure. It was 
at a time when party feeling ran high between the 
Old and New School, as the two divisions were de- 
signated. I was of the latter party, which in that 
Presbytery was greatly in the minority. Of course 
(as it has since appeared to me) my application for li- 
censure was refused. The ostensible grounds of this 
refusal, was ^^ unsoundness in the faith;" and the proof 
of my *• unsoundness" was, that I taught that tbe 
regeneration of a sinner was wholly a moral change; 
that although produced by the Spirit, it was, notwith- 
standing, always through the tnedium of truth. This 
and all other doctrines which I held, I regarded as 
perfectly consistent with my profession of adherence 
to the Westminster confession of faith, as containing a 
system of the doctrines taught in the Scriptures. 

After being thus refused, my next step was to re- 
tire from the jurisdiction of the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle, and put myself under the care of your body. 
This I did; and I shall not soon forget the cordial and 
Christian spirit with which you received me, nor the 
kindness and friendly feeling you have ever since mani- 
fested towards me. Under yovc: <5.%x^ Vv?^t\\.'^s>x^nv;^ 
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my preparatory exercises de novo^ and in due time 
was licensed to preach; and after the lapse of some 
further time, when called to the charge of a congre- 
gation, as a "stated supply/' was "regularly or- 
dained" by you as a minister of the gospel. 

I continued in my pastoral charge for about one 
year. During that time objections to the correctness 
of some of my views would frequently present them- 
selves; these I made it a point to waive however, 
feeling strong reluctance to go regularly into their 
examination. Partictilarly was I reluctant to grapple 
with the objections, my mind was ever and anon sug- 
gesting, to the popular doctrine of atonement; and I 
was never quite satisfied that my logic, when discuss- 
ing this subject and attempting to dispose of these 
difficulties, was perfectly free from flaws. I always 
on such occasions found my task a hard one: still I 
was inclined to attribute this difficulty to defective- 
ness of my own mind, rather than unsoundness of 
the doctrine. 

At the expiration of the year before-mentioned, 
believing that I might thereby better subserve the 
interests of humanity, and the cause of true religion, 
I accepted the appointment of agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society. The duties of this office 
obliged me to travel and mix extensively among 
persons of various shades of religious belief. My 
mind was again put upon inquiry — my former doubts 
and difficulties returned with redoubled force. Yield- 
ing to their suggestions, I was soon so far convinced 
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of the imteDaUeneas of some of my former opinionSy 
especially thoee which relA^d to the doctrine of atone- 
ment, that I could not, when called upon to preach, 
fed free to inculcate the orthodox view of that aiib- 
ject Feeling, however, the importance of not moving 
hastily, and believing that, my difficulties might be 
removed by a further examinatioo, I determined not 
to announce my se^ticism, until my mind was fully 
made up. In the mean time, when called upon to 
preach the word, I confined myself to subjects strictly 
practical--subjects on which my own mind was clear, 
and in which all could fully unite: this course I have 
pursued up to this time; but I feel under obligation 
now to change my ground— my mind is made up. 
After nearly two years' anxious thought and earnest 
inquiry^ I am JiUly satisfied that the popular doe-- 
trine of a vicarious atonement is a doctrine of 
human invention^ and does not properly belong to 
the Christian religion. 

Tou will be startled, I doubt not, at this declara- 
tion, and will probably consider me guilty of the most 
eensurable temerity. I shall be regarded, perhaps, 
as having rejected one of the fundamental truths of 
Christianity, — as having given up a doctrine essential 
to salvation, and shall be reckoned with those whose 
heresies are such, in the estimation of many, as to 
cut them off from the Christian name. At this, how- 
ever, I shall not be surprised, knowing how great is 
tiie veneration with which yon have been accustomed 
to look upon this article of ^ovit iiVtS^^wcAV^^ ^z^"^- 
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mately interwoven it is with your most sacred asso^- 
ciations. Understanding how, therefore, in soaie 
manner, to appreciate the power of education and 
religious habit, I shall neither be surprised at your 
entertaining such sentiments, nor wounded with your 
expression of them. Besides, I am not ignorant of 
the fact, that the discipline of the Presbyterian church 
will require you to treat me as a ^^liereticj^ on account 
of my sentiments, and to visit me with appropriate 
ecclesiastical condemnation. This, supported by a 
conscience void of offence, and an approving judg- 
ment, I shall endeavor to bear with becoming firmness. 
All I have to ask, is, that you will allow me here an 
opportunity of stating some of the reasons by which 
I have been actuated in this important change of doc- 
trinal views. This I wish to do; and, also, at the same 
time, to make known to you what is my present be- 
lief, and some of the reasons by which it is sustained. 
My design in this communication will oblige me to 
study brevity. 

First, then, let me state the doctrine to which I 
object I am aware that there is a great diversity of 
views among those who advocate the general idea of 
an atonement, and that some of these views you repu- 
diate as heartily as I do. I shall endeavor, however, 
to give such a statement as I suppose all modern 
Calvinists would concur in. The doctrine, then, at 
some length, is this: — 

God, as Moral Governor of the Universe, has pro- 
mulgated a law promising life to the obedient, and 
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death to the transgressor. Man violates this law, 
and incurs the penalty. God pities, but cannot par- 
don. Though the sinner weep tears of bitterest 
repentance, and turn to him with his whole heart, 
and walk in the way of his commandments, still 
God may not forgive nor restore him to his favor. 
His law has been violated, and its requisitions must 
be satisfied. Either the penalty must be inflicted 
upon the ofiender, or an atonement must be made by 
a substitute. Consistency on the part of Jehovah, 
and a regard for the interests of his government, 
make such an atonement necessary, before he can 
extend pardon to a repenting sinner. Such an atone- 
ment was made by Jesus Christ, in whom was em- 
bodied the second person of the Godhead, and the 
man Christ Jesus, and who lived and died for that 
purpose. Now, as a consequence, God can, without 
disparagement to any of his attributes or the interests 
of his universe, extend pardon, through the medium 
of this atonement, to all that will repent and come to 
him. 

1 . I object then to the doctrine in the foregoing 
statement, because its basis is, in my estimation, a 
gratuitous assumption; that is, that God could not par- 
don the sinner without the atonement of a third party. 
As a moral governor, a regard for the interests of the 
universe, and the stability of his administration, it 
is said, forbade it. This is attempted to be proved 
by arguments, sometimes metaphysical, but, more fre- 
quently, deduced from aniVo^^. "^oi^^vcw ^^^js^^k^^rs^ 
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to this position, it must be admitted that God is to be 
considered in the light of a wise and good Grovemor, 
ruling for the maintenance of good order, and bound, 
by virtue of his character, to vindicate the honor of 
his laws, and consult for the public benefit. Can He 
not, however, do all this, and at the same time pardon 
a truly penitent criminal? If the offender be truly sorry 
for his transgressions, acknowledges the righteousness 
of the laws he has violated — if he does thb before the 
world, and at the same time gives satisfactory evidence 
that he will thenceforward be an obedient and loyal 
subject, may he not, consistently with our notions of 
right government, be forgiven? Is not the preroga- 
tive of pardoning offenders one of the most glorious 
of an earthly governor? and does not the exercise of 
this power, by such a governor, oftimes serve to en- 
hance, in our estimation, the value of his administra- 
tion? Shall we then withhold from the King of kings 
a prerogative which sheds such a lustre around the 
sceptre of an earthly potentate? Methinks, to do so 
would be to give the divine government a character 
more becoming that of a Draco, than the administra- 
tion of the ^^ King of glory. '^ Arguing, then, from 
the analogy which its advocates employ to illustrate 
and confirm this doctrine, we say that God could dis- 
pense pardon without a vicarious atonement 

But, further on this point; — it must be borne in 
mind, that the divine government is paternal, God 
is represented to us in the Scriptures as sustaining, 
towards his intelligent creatures, the relation of an 
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infinite and universal Parent Cannot a father forgive 
his disobedient; but repenting son? Would it be a 
proof of "weakness'' or "inconsistency'* thus to 
forgive? or lessen him in the estimation of his chil- 
dren, and weaken the bonds of his paternal govern- 
ment? There can be but one answer given to these 
inquiries: and yet is not God represented to us in 
the Scriptures, not only as a father, but as a father 
forgiving his children, on the grounds of their repent- 
ance and return to him? Read the parable of the 
" prodigal son," a parable which all will agree Jesus 
employed for the very purpose of illustrating the 
mode of the sinner's recovery to his heavenly parent: 
the prodigal son leaves his father's house — he riots 
in sin — he " comes to himself" — he repents — his re- 
solve is, " I will arise and go unto my father, and 
will say to him. Father, I have sinned against heaven 
and before thee." " When he was yet a great way 
offYiis father saw him, and ran, and fell on his neck, 
and kissed him." Could any thing show more plainly 
that all that is wanting to efiect a reconciliation be- 
tween God and the offender is repentance and refor- 
mation. Here, then, is a parable designed to illustrate 
the manner of the sinner's restoration to the divine 
favor; but where is there any thing said or implied 
of the necessity of an atonement? Such a thing is 
not intimated, nor even hinted at in the remotest 
manner. 

Still the impossibility of God's pardoning sin with- 
out an atonement, is asserted with mvid\ '^^^\Vx^i^^'^^^ 
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No contrition^ no roformation on the part of the 
sinner, can be of any avail — he must die, if it 
should be in his repentance and obedience — he must 
perish everlastingly, unless another being, infinite 
and innocent, die in his stead: there is no possibility 
of salvation without such a provision. Nothing, it 
appears to me, ought to be deemed sufficient to justify 
an assertion so positive, except the most explicit de- 
clarations of Scripture, or the plainest dictates of 
reason. But what are the scriptural proofs of such 
an impossibility? Not a single text can be produced 
plainly conveying this idea. Such a declaration is 
not to be found in the Bible. If, then, the Scriptures 
do not, does reason obviously lend her sanctions to 
this assertion'? Although enough may have been 
said to show that she does not, yet labored efforts 
are made to force her into its support It may not 
be improper to notice a specimen of the method by 
which this is done. I quote from ^' Dwight's Sys- 
tem of Theology,'^ a work which is a text-book in the 
schools, and which I have been accustomed to regard 
as containing the best written argument on the subject. 
The part which I shall quote is an example of reason- 
ing with which I have often been struck, and the 
fallacy of which has more than once suggested doubts 
of the very position it was intended to establish. 

<' When the law was published, God declared that 
the sinner should die. Now he must declare, by par- 
doning the sinner, that he should not die. Yet no 
change in the state of things had taken place to occa- 
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sion the change in the divine conduct No reason is 
even supposed, why the conduct of Ood should be 
thus changed. The change itself must be wanton, 
causeless, and disgraceful to the divine character. In 
pardoning the transgressor, God would declare that 
the law was not just," &c. 

Now, if this proves any thing it proves too much. 
It proves that God can never^ on any ground^ extend 
pardon without a violation of his laws. yes, it 
is said, if the sinner comes pleading the atonement, 
and relying upon the " blood*' and " merits of Christ,*' 
he will find God mefciful. But how can this be? 
It will not alter the terms of the law; there they 
stand, solemnly asserting, the sinner shall die. The 
law knows nothing at all of another dying in his 
stead. << The soul that sinneth it shall die." Accord- 
ing to this reasoning, then, there is no more |>rovision 
made for salvation by atonement than there is by 
repentance. With regard to the passage, '^ The soul 
that sinneth it shall die," — which, in the work alluded 
to, and by others, is so often quoted in arguments to 
prove the necessity of an atonement, — ^I have two re- 
marks to make. The first is, that if it be literally 
understood, it overthrows Completely every scheme 
of salvation. According to a strict rendering of 
these words, every soul that sinneth in any, the least 
degree, shall inevitably perish. The second remark 
is, that if we refer to the context whence it is taken, 
we shall find there, by fair implication, the orthodox 
dogma is denied, and tt» ^o^Xxvafc ^1 ^^t^^x^R^ ^^ 
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the ground of repentance, fairly taught. It is found 
in the eighteenth chapter of Ezekiel: — "The soul 
that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not bear the 
iniquities of the father, neither shall the father bear 
the iniquities of the son. The righteousness of the 
righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of 
the wicked shall be upon him. But if the wicked 
will turn from all the sins that he hath committed^ 
and keep my statutes, and do that which is lawjul 
and right, he shall surely live ; he shall not dieJ^ 
Here, in the very context whence an isolated passage 
is taken, to show that repentance and amendment of 
life are not sufficient grounds of pardon, we find that 
doctrine taught in the most unequivocal terms. 

This may serve as an illustration of the reasoning 
employed by the advocates of the doctrine from which 
I dissent In my estimation, it contains within itself 
the elements of its own subversion, and that of the 
doctrine it is designed to substantiate. 

2. I object to this doctrine again, because the 
Saviour himself, as far as we have any record of his 
preaching and instructions, never taught it If, how- 
ever, this tenet were one of fundamental importance, 
and a belief in it essential to salvation, as is averred, 
we should suppose that Jesus would have made ex- 
plicit declarations to this purpose. We have a right 
to look to the expositions made by the founder of our 
religion, to know what are its essential doctrines; we 
turn up, therefore, to the histories given us by the 
evangelists, and ask, where is taught the impossibility 
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of pardon without an atonement? Where does Jesus 
say that his object in coming into the world, was to 
make such an atonement? The passage or passaged 
containing such declarations are not to be found. I 
have conned over the evangelists again and again, 
when myself a believer in this doctrine, for some fair 
confirmation of its truth, but in vain. There is only 
one passage from the words of the Saviour, that 
seemed ijo make in its favor; it is found in Matt. xx. 
28: <^Even as the Son of man came not to be minis- 
tered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a rati' 
som for many.^^ A good deal of liberty, however, 
must be taken with these words, to make them teach 
the popular doctrine of atonement; and no one tvould 
have ever thought of putting such an interpretation 
on them, if he had not been driven to it, to sustain a 
preconceived theory. The word ransom is used here, 
as it is generally, to signify deliverance. Just as in 
Gal. i. 4, it is said, " Who gave himself for us, that 
he might deliver us from this present evil world.'^ 
The same idea is expressed in another place, ( THtuis 
ii. 14,) thus, " Who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity ^ and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people zealous of good works.^^ 
Nothing more is asserted in the words of the Saviour, 
than that he gave his life to effect the deliverance of 
many. In what that deliverance consisted, and how 
it was to be effected, will b^ a point for after consider- 
ation. Suffice it to say, that the verse here quoted 
does not prove that it was \.o >a^>o^ ^\sl ^-«NRx\is^ ^^ss^s. 
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vicarious atonement Nor is this taught any where 
in the writings of the evangelists. Because, there- 
fore, Jesus himself no where inaulcated this sentiment, 
it ought not to be regarded as an essential doctrine of 
his religion, and I cannot receive it as truth. 

3. I object to this doctrine again, because I believe 
its tendency is to deprive of much of its glory and 
efficacy the mediatorial work of the Saviour. It 
directs the attention to the ^^ atoning blood and me- 
ritorious death" of Jesus, as the way of salvation 
from punishment^ much more than it does to his life 
and example and spirit as the means of deliverance 
from sin. So exclusively does his ^' death '^ and 
" blood" and " cross" occupy the minds of those who 
hold this doctrine, that many of them lose the advan- 
tages of his glorious life, his beauteous example, and 
his quickening instructions . As a proof of this, observe 
how seldom you hear such persons hold up tlie ex- 
ample of Christ as a model for imitation; how little 
the duty is insisted upon of following his steps, im- 
bibing his spirit, and conforming to his example. 
The beauty, and glory, and resplendent excellence of 
his life awaken no enthusiasm, and seem but in a 
limited degree to be appreciated. Of course, the 
principal advantages of his mission are, with such 
persons, not realized, and great loss to their moral 
character and spiritual interests sustained. This may 
be said of a large proportion of those who believe in 
the doctrine under consideration, and this is the le- 
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gitimate tendency of that doctrine. Therefore, I 
object to it. 

4. Another reason for my dissent from this doctrine 
is, that it involves in itself, in my estimation, many 
absurdities and contradictions. Take a specimen: 

(1.) It represents the Deity as unable to pardon 
and save the offender against his law, without an 
atonement ^^ God the Father^' is exhibited to us as 
demanding satisfaction, and " God the Son" as ren- 
dering it. Yet the Father and Son are believed to 
be essentially one and the same God. The Deity, 
then, is represented as making an atonement to him- 
self; which is an absurdity. 

(2.) This doctrine, also, represents God as requiring 
an infinite satisfaction; inasmuch as the offence com- 
mitted is infinite. The atonement must, therefore, 
be made by an Infinite Being. This being the case, 
God himself comes into the world, unites himself 
mysteriously with the man Christ Jesus, who lives 
and dies to make the necessary satisfaction. This is 
the theory. But we ask, did the Deity himself die 
upon the cross? Of course not, is the reply. Did 
he endure any of the sufferings sustained in effecting 
the atonement? No, it is promptly said. He is, in 
himself, infinitely and unchangeably happy. Well, 
then, do you not, we ask the friend of this theory, 
admit that Jesus suffered and died only in his human 
nature ? This is conceded. What becomes, then, of 
the proposition that nothing but an infinite satU€^<!.- 
tion, will meet the Divine rec^mNAotv^'l '\A«v^ >s^ 
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palpable contradiction. God is represented as re- 
quiring an infinite atonement, and yet accepting an 
expiation that is finite and limited. It may be urged, 
however, that the union of the divine with the 
human nature of Christ gave the offering infinite dig- 
nity and value. What does this mean? I know it 
is often said, but who understands it? To my ear it 
is vox et prseterea nihil; sound, and nothing-else. 

(3.) Again ; an essential item of this theory is, 
that sin is an infinite evil. Now, enormous and de- 
plorable as the evil of sin is, and reluctant as I should 
be to diminish man's abhorrence of it, yet it can- 
not, with any propriety, be termed an infinite evil. 
Why, we ask, is such a magnitude attributed to sin? 
Because, it is said, it is committed against an Infinite 
Being. If this reasoning be correct, (and I confess I 
cannot see its conclusiveness,) then virtue is an infinite 
good, because exercised towards the same Being. — 
But, again, we ask, are there no grades in sin? Are 
not some sins more heinous than others? Yes, is the 
reply. And is not every sin an infinite evil? This 
was before asserted. How, then, do you reconcile 
the two propositions — ^that sin is an infinite evil, and 
yet that some sins are more heinous than others. 
Here, then, is another palpable contradiction. I might 
mention others, but these are sufficient for my purpose. 
If, however, any one will be at the pains of carefully 
analysing this theory, and the reasoning by which it 
is supported, he will find many such internal evidences 
of its fallacy. 
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5. Another objection to which Xhe doctrine of 
atonement is liable, is, that it is so recondite as to be ut- 
terly incomprehensible to most minds. To under- 
stand it, a cultivation and discipline of mind is re- 
quired, of which but few have the advantage. There 
are but few who can see the force of the reasoning, 
(supposing it to be correct) by which the insuffi- 
ciency of repentance and the necessity of an atone- 
ment is sought to be established. Equally difficult is it 
to comprehend how this atonement operates to satisfy 
the justice of God, and open the way for pardon. As 
a proof of this, see how great a diversity of opinions 
there are among those who are its especial advocates, 
and who have the greatest facilities for knowing the 
truth. Observe also how few of its professed adherents, 
when interrogated, can give you any thing like an in- 
telligent account of it. To do this, requires greater 
power of abstraction, and more metaphysical acumen, 
than the majority of persons possess. To my mind, 
this is strong jt^Wmayh^rze evidence against the doctrine. 
Nothing can be more simple and easily understood, 
than the essential doctrines of the gospel. They are 
so plain that the way-faring man, though a fool, need 
not err therein. To the poor, the gospel is preached. 
Its essential truths are so simple, that '< he who runs 
may read.'' This could not be said, however, if the 
commonly received doctrine of atonement were one 
of these truths. It is a part of a metaphysical theory, 
far above the comprehension of the multitude. Be- 
cause, then, this is the fact, and \ieCi^M^^ ^\^ \sjcw^ ^'^^^ 
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flicts with the simplicity of truth and the plainness of 
the gospel precepts, and is in itself too recondite for 
the minds of the people generally, I cannot accede to 
its correctness. 

6. The last objection I shall mention, is, that, in 
the way in which the doctrine in question is held, it 
cuts off from salvation, and the possibility of salva- 
tion, the great mass of the human family. Its advo- 
cates teach not only that the tenet is true, but that a 
belief in it is essential to salvation. This is to re- 
strict the means of obtaining the divine favor to a 
very small part of those who now live, and of all who 
ever have lived in the world. But a fraction of the 
human family that has passed into eternity since the 
days of Adam has heard either of Jesus Christ, or the 
Atonement The immense mass have been utterly 
ignorant on this point, and therefore it has been out 
of their power to exercise the faith that is deemed 
essential. This was an absolute impossibility. The 
consequence has been according to the view which I 
am now impugning, they were all irreclaimably lost! 
Such men as Socrates, Plato, Aristides, Cyrus and 
others whose lives we read, and whom we admire for 
their virtue and righteousness, were lost beyond the 
possibility of recovery! Six hundred millions of the 
human family must of necessity perish, inasmuch as 
they are, and most likely will continue to be until they 
die, ignorant of the atonement! Such views are at 
war with all our conceptions of the attributes of the 
Divine Being, and the benevolence of his administra- 
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tion, and also irreconcilable with express declarations 
of the Scriptures. And this I think every candid 
person^ who is not trammelled by the dogmas of a 
creed, will readily admit Both reason and the Scrip- 
tures suggest and confirm the belief that the means of 
working out their own salvation are within the reach 
of all human -beings. That God's Spirit with his en- 
lightening, quickening, and purifying influences are 
imparted to all, and that men in every tribe and nation, 
no matter how sunken and degraded may be their 
condition, if they will be obedient to the light they 
have, may enjoy God's favor and eternal life. ^^ For 
when the gentiles (the heathen) which know not the 
law, do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these having not the law are a law unto themselves; 
which show the work of the law written upon their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and their 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or excusing one 
another." 

But it may be said in opposition to all this, that 
'^ there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved," than the name of 
Jesus Christ This is admitted ; but what does it 
prove? what does it mean? Not, surely, that there 
is any efficacy in the mere and literal name of Jesus: 
this is not supposed. By the ^' name'' of Jesus, here, 
is meant his power. Read the context: ^^ By what 
power and by what name have ye done this?" "By 
the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom ye cru- 
cified." " Neither is there salvation in aa^ <^<JNft.^s 
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for there is no other name (or power) given under hea* 
ven whereby we must be saved/' This power which 
Jesus exerted may be felt, and is felt, where his literal 
name has never been heard. Another interpretation, 
which is sometimes given to this text, supposes the 
term " name" to be used synonymously with way. 
There is no other way of salvation under heaven 
made known among men, than that made known by 
Jesus Christ: that is, by repentance and turning to 
God with the whole heart, and walking in the way of 
his commandments. Both modes of understanding 
this passage are natural and consistent, yet neither of 
them conflicts with the universality of God's grace, 
nor denies the possibility of enjoying the divine favor, 
to the millions who have never heard the sound of 
the Saviour's literal name. No argument, then, can 
be drawn from this text, when rightly understood, to 
militate against these views. " The grace of God 
which brtngeih salvation hath appeared unto all 
menJ^ This I believe. But the atonement theory 
nullifies this declaration, and is at variance with the 
doctrine which it teaches. This, therefore, is another 
reason why I cannot receive it 

These are some of my objections to this popular 
doctrine: I might mention many others which have 
had their weight in inducing me to dissent from it, 
but as it would swell these pages to an extent much 
beyond the limits I have prescribed for myself, I for- 
bear. 

Let me now state what I suppose to be the true 
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doctrine. It will not be forgotten that the word 
atonement is found only once in the New Testa- 
ment It there means reconciliation, — as is seen from 
the margins of our Bibles, and as it might have been 
better translated. ^^ We also joy in God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom we have received the 
atonement" Rom. v. ii. The word atonement is 
made up of the two English words at and one^ with 
the termination ment; and expresses the act of 
making at one^ of restoring concord, of reconciling. 
To effect such an atonement, Jesus lived, and labored, 
and died. Such an atonement was necessary. Man 
had become alienated from God, and an enemy by 
wicked works. He was wandering in the dark and 
devious paths of sin and sorrow, a stranger to God, 
and an enemy to his truth. God's pity was moved. 
^^ He 80 loved the world, that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in him, should not 
perish, but have everlasting life." Jesus was sent as 
Mediator to reconcile man to his Maker, and be the 
Saviour of a perishing world. He came teaching as 
never man taught, with signs and wonders, testifying 
to his Divine Mission. He lived, taught, prayed, 
toiled, and died, and rose again to effect his purpose, 
and to finish his work. After his ascension the Spirit 
was poured out in more copious measures, and the re- 
newing, quickening, and purifying energies of that 
Spirit are still felt. Men are awakened; they repent 
and believe in. Jesus and his message and are restored 
to the divine favor. They abaxidon \!Ey^\t ivos&N "^^ 
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submit t(x God; they confide in his care; they give 
him their hearts; they keep his commandments; they 
are purified and saved from their sins. This is the 
way of salvation through Jesus Christ Here we see 
the object of his mission. He came not to make God 
placable nor to remove any disability from His 
way. Nothing of this kind was needed. His object 
was to soften man^s heart, to change his disposition, 
to remove the moral disabilities under which he la- 
bored, to bring him to repentance, and to reconcile 
him to God. This, it appears to me, is the correct 
view of Christ's mediation and this the grand object 
of his mission. 

In proof of this position and to show that the Deity 
is essentially placable, and that He can and does for- 
give sin without an external and vicarious atone- 
ment, let me quote for your consideration a few pas- 
sages. 

God declared himself to Moses, as ^< The Lord, 
the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long suffering 
and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy 
for thousands, forgiving iniquity and transgression 
and sin.'' Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. This was proclaimed at 
the giving qfthe Law; and in these words Jehovah 
declares that a readiness to forgive sin, is an essen* 
tial attribute qfhis character. 

Again, Ezekiel says, " Repent and turn yourselves 
from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall not be 
jfourruinJ^ Ezek. xviii. 30. Also, in another place, 
^ When the wicked man turneth away from the wick- 
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edness he hath committed, and doeth that which is 
lawful and right, he shall save his soul alive.'' 
JEzek. xviii. 2. 

The pr6phet Mioah thufl speaks, '^ What is it that 
the Lord thy God doth require of thee, but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God.'* Micah vi. 8. 

Isaiah speaks still more plainly: '^ Let the wicked 
forsake his wayi and the unrighteous man his* 
thoughts J and let him return unto the Lordy and 
he will have metcy upon him, and to our God, and 
he will abundantly pardon'' 

Can anything be more explicit than these passages? 
Can there be any room for doubt as to their meaning? 
Do they not teach in language that cannot be misun- 
derstood that God does pardon sin on the ground of 
repentance: and that this is all that is essential to for- 
giveness. To my mind, this doctrine could not be 
set forth in language more plain and less liable to mis- 
apprehension. 

But it is said, that these promises of pardon to the 
penitent, were made on the ground of his approach- 
ing God through the medium of the Atonement. 
Where is the proof of this? The assertion is made 
without a shadow of testimony. It is a mere assump- 
tion, to which persons are^ forced to have recourse, to 
sustain a favorite theory. 

If, however, the Bible teaches any doctrine plainly, 
then does it teach, that divine forgiveness is extended 
to all who exercise uuCev^xio^ ^QtvVTv>iiw:w Vs^ ^cs».^'«aSi. 
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doctrine profeMing to appertain to our religion, be 
proposed to us, we decide upon its truth, either dt- 
redly by the deductions of our reason, or indirectly 
by the application of our reason to the developement 
of Berelation. This is not merely a liberty, but it is 
our bounden duty. ^^ Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good^' says Paul. Jesus himself has taught 
us by appealing to the reason of his hearers and by 
calling upon them to bring what he said to this test, 
that there is nothing in his doctrine inconsistent 
with the dictates of sound reason. ^^ Yea, why even 
of yourselves, judge ye not what is right" Luke xii. 
57. Now following the direction of this text, ^^ of 
ourselves" we have "judged" of the doctrine of 
atonement, and our deliberate conviction is, that it is 
not "right" It follows, therefore, as a fair inference, 
that it does not pertain to the rational religion of Jesus. 
In addition to this, I have appealed to the Scriptures, 
and there find a readiness to forgive " iniquity, trans- 
gression and sin," represented as part of the essential 
character of Jehovah, and that the only obstacle in 
the way of its exercise and the sinner's salvation is 
his own impenitence. This being the case, and the 
Scriptures no where asserting the necessity of a vica- 
rious atonement, it is fair, I think, to infer, that if any 
portions of tlie sacred writings are found seeming to 
contain this doctrine, and are believed to teach it, it 
is because they are not properly understood; and it is 
reasonable to suppose that another interpretation may 
be. put upon them, which will be natural a.ad ^Vvv\sv^^- 
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phieal, and yet coDsistent with the general tenor of 
the Scriptures. This I think we shall presently see 
to be the fact. Before proceeding, however, to this 
vpoint, I wish to say a few words on another source of 
argument, which is commonly resorted to, in support 
of the doctrine of atonement 

The sacrifices of the Old Testament, we are told, 
furnish testimony to the truth of the popular doctrine. 
They were of divine origin, it is said, and designed 
to be types of the expiatory sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
To my mind, this is without proof; and, judging 
from all the means of information I have been able 
to avail myself of, I am constrained to believe they 
were of human origin, and designed for very different 
purposes. Offerings taken from the flock, or from the 
fruits of the earth, seem to have formed the earliest 
kind of worship which mankind rendered to their 
Creator. Their minds were as yet too gross to be 
capable of more elevated and refined worship, and 
the idea of offering gifts to God as a religious rite 
was very natural to persons in their state. They, 
therefore, in testimony of their gratitude and devo- 
tion, or to purchase his favor, were wont to make 
offerings of such things as they esteemed most valu- 
able, and, therefore, most likely to be acceptable. 
This being the prevalent mode of worship in the early 
ages of the world, and a more refined and spiritual 
dispensation being unBuitable, the God of Israel, in 
condescension io the rudeness of their minds, incor- 
porated into the religious service of his people the 
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prevtlent sacrifiees of the day. These were reduced 
to a system, and enjoioed upon the people as the most 
4M>lemn duties. Their design seems to have been to 
keep the Jews separate from the nations round about| 
to maintain among them a sense of their dependence 
upon 6ody and accountability to Him, and, in short, to 
serve all the purposes for which religious forms and 
ceremonies are established. They were calculated, 
and seem especially intended, to inculcate the necessity 
of purity in coming before God. His mercy-seat 
could only be approached by the undefiled; this the 
sacrifices taught in, what was to the ancient Jews, the 
most impressive manner. As for these offerings being 
types of the atonement to be made by Jesus Christ, the 
Old Testament records, from which we have our ac- 
counts of them, do not afford the slightest warrant for 
the supposition. No intimation is given us that the Jew- 
ish worshippers regarded them as types; nor is it any 
where intimated that the Old Testament saints, through 
any medium, or in any manner at all, looked forward 
to The Atonement, and relied on it, as is asserted, for 
acceptance with God. Abundance of testimony, how- 
ever, is at hand, to prove that their hope was in his 
mercy and truth, extended towards them as bumble, 
penitent, and obedient children. ^^ To obey is better 
than sacrifice.'' ^^ The sacrifices of God are a broken 
spirit." 

It is true, the apostle in his Epistle to the Hebrews 
traces an analogy between the Old and New Testament 
Dispensations, and in doing so, em^lo^% x^'^xi^ ^i "^^ 
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entering within the veil. These are to be understood 
as strong Hebraistic figures; and it is only by con- 
sidering them as such, that we are able to make sense 
of them, and, at the same time, save the writers from 
the charge of gross fatuity and inconsistency. By a 
similar liberty with: language, Jesus is said to be a 
good shepherd, laying down his life for his sheep; 
and, a cop/am leading his people on to victory. But 
would it not be very absurd to infer from this language, 
that Christ was in any literal sense a eaptainf? or that 
the origin of the figure (as it will be acknowledged to 
be) points out the way by which he leads us on to 
triumph? It would be foolish to suppose so. What 
better right, then, have we to imagine, that, in any 
thing like a literal sense, he was a sctcrijice, or to 
infer from the use of this term, the mode by which 
he efiects our salvation. We learn nothing more from 
the use of such an expression, than the fact of his 
laying down his life for our deliverance; what this 
deliverance was, and how it was to be efiected, we 
are told elsewhere in words of no doubtful import. 
It was to be salvation from sin. His name was to be 
called Jesus, (saviour,) because he should save his 
people Jrom their sins. For this he lived and la- 
bored, suffered and died, rose and now reigns. Pecu- 
liar stress, it is true, is laid up6n his death, and that 
the apostles regarded that event with especial interest 
cannot be denied; but it is assuming too much, to say 
that this event derives its importance from the fact 
that Jesus lived and died lo m^^ txi ^w^xjnsss^^* '^^ 
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divine justice. We are not told that he bled and died 
for this purpose; but we are told that he ^^died for 
ally that they which live should not henctforth Uvt 
unto themselves^ but unto him which died for them 
and rose again." ^^ He gave himself for our sins/' 
not that he might appease the divine wrath, or meet 
the claims of the law in the place of others, but '^ that 
he might deliver us from this present evil world/' 
So we are saved by the " blood of Christ;" but how 
does this blood save us? By ^^purgingour conscience 
from dead works to serve the living GocL" In the 
same way, we are told, ^^he gave himself a ransom for 
all, to be testified in due time;" but how was this re- 
demption to be effected? and from what? " Who gave 
himself a ransom for us, that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity y and purify unto himself a peculiar 
people^ zealous of good works," 

But in proof that something more than this is to be 
understood from these passages, and that the idea of 
substitution is intended to be conveyed, I may be 
referred to the text which says, ^^ he bore our griefs 
and carried out sorrows." Most true; but in what 
sense did he this? Matthew lets us know what con- 
struction is to be put upon this passage by the way 
he quotes it; *' himself took our infirmities and bare 
our sicknesses." The meaning of the prophet's 
language is, that the Messiah would sympathise with 
us in our various maladies, and labor, suffer, and die, 
to relieve them. This idea, expressed in the strong 
language of Hebrew poetry, runs through this whole 
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53d chapter of Isaiah. I know the advocates of a 
vicarious sacrifice appeal to this chapter with much 
confidence, in proof of their views, but when inter- 
preted upon philosophical principles, I think it will 
be found to afford them little support 

But, it will be urged, do not the Scriptures distinct- 
ly ^y that Christ " suffered for us,'' and that " he 
** died for us?'' Certainly, they do, I reply; but do 
they say he suffered as our substitute, that he died in 
our stead? He lived for us too — but, it will not be 
said, that he lived in our stead; and he rose from the 
grave for us, but no one supposes that he rose in our 
stead. But if it be insisted upon that he really did 
die, in any sense, in our place, then, I ask, why do 
we die? If Christ really died as our substitute, then 
we ought not to die at all. What, then, it may be 
asked, is meant by these «expressions? Plainly, no- 
thing more is conveyed in these words, than that he 
suffered and died for our benefit; and this is all we 
learn from the use of such phrases. 

Some light will be thrown upon the meaning of 
this phraseology, if we recur to a few passages in 
which it is used. Peter remarks, ^^ Christ also suffered 
for us, leaving us an example, that we should follow 
his steps." But, it is said, he suffered to make an 
atonement for us, — are we, then, to follow his steps, 
and make atonement for others? The declaration 
that Christ suffered ^* leaving us an exampUj^'* and the 
fact that we are exhorted to imitate him in these suffer- 
i ngs, utterly precludes the idea of Wv^vt \i^\tv%^T;.^va\ss^^ 
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But, again, John argues that aa ^^ Christ laid down 
his life for us, we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren.'^ Where would be the force of an argu* 
ment thus expressed, if we were to suppose that 
Christ gave his life for us as an atoning sacrifice? If 
this were his object, there could be no analogy at all 
between his dying for us, and our dying for our bre- 
thren. But John supposed there was some obvious 
analogy, as is implied in his argument; we must^ 
therefore, put some other construction upon his death, 
than that of a vicarious sacrifice. Jesus, himself, 
says, ^'I am the good Shepherd; the good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep;" that is, he toils, suffers, 
bleeds, and, if necessary, sacrifices his life for their 
defence and protection. This illustration, if we fol- 
low it out, will reveal to us the real nature of the 
Saviour's death. • 

It would be too voluminous a task for me, however, 
to go into an examination of all the passages which 
are quoted by those from whom I differ; or to dilate 
at any length upon the few I have been considering. 
All that I can pretend to do, in this communication, 
is to give you a general idea of the way in which I 
interpret these passages, with tlie rules of construction 
by which I am governed. The examples which I 
have cited, will suffice for this purpose. I shall add 
no more, but appealing to your candor, shall leave 
you to judge whether my mode of understanding the 
class of passages alluded to, be not in unison with the 
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general tenor of the Scriptures, the suggestions of 
dound reason, and the genius of the Christian religion. 
I have now finished my task. I have acquainted 
you with the change which my doctrinal sentiments 
have undergone, and, as I proposed, some of the rea- 
sons which have induced this change. I submit the 
whole to your consideration, leaving you to take 
what action upon it you may deem proper. That 
this step has not been taken suddenly and without 
much deliberation, I have already assured you. It has 
cost me many struggles to make up my mind to it 
The doctrine I discard is one which I was taught to 
regard with veneration and awe. Such was the so- 
lemnity with which my mind was in the habit of 
investing it, that when the first suspicion suggested 
itself, of its unsoundness,! felt as though a doubt of the 
kind was wicked. But such doubts would recur in spite 
of all my efforts to suppress them, troubling my mind, 
and demanding a rational solution. This I at last deter- 
mined to give them; and taking up the matter ac- 
cordingly, gave it a serious examination. That this 
examination was impartial, I cannot say, though I 
can say that all my partialities, and all the influences 
which were calculated to warp my mind were op- 
posed to the conclusion to which I at last came. My 
prejudices of education, my ecclesiastical relations, 
my regard for the good opinion of my friends, my 
love of reputation, my dread of losing caste, and a 
thousand other considerations, all warned me against 
any change, and advised me to adYv^t^ \i^ >ikv^ ^x«q^s^- 
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ing and popular doctrines. But I loved truth, I trust, 
more than I feared consequences. My earnest desire 
was to know what was truth. This was my po- 
lar star. I investigated deliberately and patiently, 
using all the helps within my reach. At length I 
have made up my mind. My decision you are ac- 
quainted with. 

And now, although it has cost me some sacrifices, 
I rejoice that 1 have come to this decision, I re- 
joice in the change which my mind has undergone. 
It is such a change as gives higher and brighter con- 
ceptions of the character of God, and more compre- 
hensive and delightful views of his government. It 
makes the character and mission of Jesus more intel- 
ligible, admits us to closer communion with him, and 
awakens in the breast more vivid emotions of admi- 
ration, confidence and love. Besides, the views which I 
now entertain, I believe divests religion of much of the 
mysticism thrown around it by the philosophy of 
the schools, and present it in its rationality and beauty. 
I cannot help, therefore, rejoicing in the new views 
of truth into which my mind has been led, and 
heartily desiring that others, and especially those in 
whose happiness and spiritual welfare I feel an espe- 
cial interest, may be partakers with me in my joy. 

But ray feelings in contemplating this change of my 
doctrinal scnliments are not all of joy; they are min- 
gled with sensations of the keenest pain. The duty 
which it devolves upon me, and which lam now per- 
forming, I feel to he one ot ihe most painful Itiod- 
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It brings me into collision with the prejudices (I use 
not the word in an unkind sense) of brethren whom I 
love, and cuts me off from their fraternal sympathies, 
and fellowship. This to me is a severe trial. From 
you I have received the kindest and most friendly 
treatment, and for each and all of you I cherish the 
most affectionate regard. I cannot, therefore, with- 
draw from my connection with you, as by this com- 
munication I virtually do, without the most unfeigned 
reluctance. A sense of duty, however, compels me, 
and I dare not hesitate. 

With sentiments of undimished regard, and earnest 
desu'es for the highest happiness of each one of 3^ou, 
I rflpain 

Yours, in the bonds of fraternal affection, 

J. M. M'KiM. 

Philadelphia, June 28th, 1838. 
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